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Parties Prepare for 


Political Campaign 


Republicans Look over List of 
Possible Candidates and Is- 
sues for Next Year 


POLITICS IN HOOVER BLAST 


Ex-President Critical of the New Deal 
Spending Program and Ex- 
perimentation 


Former President Hoover has made an- 
other speech attacking the New Deal. The 
activity of Mr. Hoover indicates that he is 
assuming the leadership of the Republican 
party; that he is directing the party’s at- 
tack upon the Roosevelt administration, 
and that he would probably like to be 
named as the candidate of his party for the 
presidency. Senator Borah is also active 
in the attempt to exert a leading influence 
among Republicans, but he represents a 
different element in the party and is really 
contesting for the dominance of the party 
with Mr. Hoover. The fight for the con- 
trol of the Republican party is developing 
rapidly and, in fact, the presidential cam- 
paign of 1936 is getting under full steam. 
It may be a good thing, therefore, to size 
up the political situation, considering care- 
fully the larger items in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration program and the points at 
which this program will probably be at- 
tacked by the opposition. 

Let us first take up, in brief and broad 
outline, the positions which will probably 
be taken by the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties in the coming campaign. The 
Democrats will naturally be on the de- 
fensive. They have been in power, have 
developed their program, and have put a 
large part of it into effect. This program 
will be the issue in the campaign. It will 
be attacked by the opposition and defended 
by the administration’s followers. First we 
will explain this program, together with the 
Democratic defense of it. Then we will 
consider the Republican arguments against 
the program. 


The Leading Issue 

Perhaps we shou'd name as item num- 
ber one in the Roosevelt program, the 
spending policy, for it is the feature of the 
New Deal which is likely to be in the very 
center of the attack. The President has 
held all the time that the government must 
spend great sums of money for the relief 
of the unemployed. He thinks it is a bad 
thing to give the money outright to the 
needy. He holds it is far better to give 
them work, since private industry is not 
furnishing employment to all the people. 
He feels that the government must supply 
jobs to the jobless. He has secured an 
appropriation of about four and one-half 
billion dollars to carry on a program of 
work relief. He had hoped that this would 
give employment to 3,500,000 men, and 
that the local governments and private 
charities could take care of the rest of the 
unemployed. This work-relief program has 
gone on rather slowly. It has been a hard 
job to get it into full operation and, at this 
date, it probably falls about a million 
short of the expected number of jobs for 
the unemployed. 

The administration realizes that the 
spending of this money puts a heavy burden 
upon the government and may result in 
raising taxes. It is causing the government 
to go heavily into debt. The President and 
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MARK TWAIN 


The one-hundredth anniversary of his birth is celebrated this week. 
Man and His Work,’’ by Edward Wagenknecht, 


(IHustration in **Mark Twain: The 
Yale University Press.) 








Thoughts from Mark Twain 


“There has never been a just one, never an honorable one—on the part of the instigator 
of the war. I can see a million years ahead, and this rule will never change in so many 
as half a dozen instances. 


“The loud little handful—as usual—will shout for the war. The pulpit will, warily 
and cautiously, object—at first; the great, big, dull bulk of the nation will rub its sleepy 
eyes and try to make out why there should be a war, and will say, earnestly and indig- 
nantly, ‘It is unjust and dishonorable, and there is no necessity for it.’ 

“Then the handful will shout louder. A few fair men on the other side will argue and 
reason against the war with speech and pen, and at first will have a hearing and be ap- 
plauded; but it will not last long; those others will outshout them, and presently the 
antiwar audiences will thin out and lose popularity. 

“Before long you will see this curious thing: The speakers stoned from the platform 
and free speech strangled by hordes of furious men who in their secret hearts are still 
at one with those stoned speakers—as earlier—but do not dare to say so. 

“And now the whole nation—pulpit and all—will take up the war cry, and shout itself 
hoarse, and mob any honest man who ventures to open his mouth; and presently such 
mouths will cease to open. 

“Next the statesmen will invent cheap lies, putting the blame upon the nation that is 
attacked, and every man will be glad of those conscience-soothing falsities, and will dili- 
gently study them, and refuse to examine any refutations of them; and thus he will by 
and by convince himself that the war is just, and will thank God for the better sleep he 
enjoys after this process of grotesque self-deception.” 





“O Lord our God, help us to tear their soldiers to bloody shreds with our shells; help 
us to cover their smiling fields with the pale forms of their patriotic dead; help us to 
drown the thunder of the guns with the wounded, writhing in pain; help us to lay waste 
their humble homes with a hurricane of fire; help us to wring the hearts of their un- 
offending widows with unavailing grief; help us to turn them out roofless with their little 
children to wander unfriended through wastes of their desolated land in rags and hunger 
and thirst, sport of the sun flames of summer and the icy winds of winter, broken in spirit, 
worn with travail, imploring Thee for the refuge of the grave and denied it—for our 
sakes, who adore Thee, Lord, blast their hopes, blight their lives, protract their bitter pil- 
grimage, make heavy their steps, water their way With their tears, stain the white snow 
with the blood of their wounded feet! We ask of One who is the spirit of love and who 
is the ever faithful refuge and friend of all that are sore beset, and seek His aid with 
humble and contrite hearts. Grant our prayer, O Lord, and Thine shall be the praise 
and honor and glory, now and ever. Amen.” 
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Germans Take Stock 
of Economic Trends 


Shortage of Food and Rising Cost 
of Living Cause Many to 
Fear Winter Months 


SPENDING SPURS INDUSTRY 


Rearmament and Government Construc- 
tion Programs Chief Cause of 
Business Activity 


Nearly every year, as winter approaches, 
one hears the prediction that economic 
conditions in Germany will become so 
acute as to bring about a collapse. This 
year is no exception. As one reads of the 
food shortage in Germany of the last few 
weeks, of long lines of women in front of 
food shops, seeking to buy a quarter pound 
of butter or a couple of pork chops, he 
is likely to see in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture the collapse so frequently predicted, 
but as yet unrealized. In view of recent 
developments in Germany—particularly 
the food shortage and the general increase 
in the cost of living—it is important to 
examine economic conditions in that coun- 
try with a view to determining whether 
there is actual danger of an economic 
breakdown, and how, in the main, the 
German people have fared now that Hitler 
and the National Socialists have completed 
nearly three years of rule. 


Accurate Picture Difficult 


To measure the degree of recovery, if 
any, that has taken place in Germany is 
as difficult as to determine whether we in 
this country are getting out of the de- 
pression. If the cotton share-cropper of 
the South were asked whether we are 
having recovery, he would probably reply 
with a strong “no,” for his plight is gen- 
crally worse now than it was two or three 
years ago. But if the man who was unem- 
ployed three years ago and is now working 
in a factory for $25 a week were asked 
if the United States were on the road to 
recovery, his answer would probably be 
just as strong a “yes.” Many people, 
many companies, many industries are bet- 
ter off, while many others are worse off. 
And the same thing is true in Germany. 
If the woman who is standing in line in 
front of a dairy shop waiting for a chance 
to buy some butter, or the man who finds 
that his weekly pay check will not buy so 
much food as it did three years ago, were 
asked about German recovery, neither 
would see many signs of prosperity. Nor 
would the businessman who has _ been 
thrown into bankruptcy because of the 
taxes he has had to pay to the government . 
or the additional expenses he has had to 
incur as a result of Nazi policies. On the 
other hand, the three or four million un- 
emp!oyed who have found jobs would prob- 
ably feel that recovery is definitely on the 
way. In attempting to size up the ex- 
tent of recovery in Germany, as well as in 
the United States, one can only point to 
the favorable signs and then try to see if 
they outweigh the unfavorable signs. 

In many respects, conditions in Ger- 
many are far better today than they were 
when Hitler came to power. Unemploy- 
ment has decreased; there can be no ques- 
tion of that. From its peak of about 
6,000,000, it has declined to slightly under 
2,000,000. On the surface, this is a very 
favorable sien, for if business were not 
better, and if there had not been a great 
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increase in industrial activity, unemploy- 
ment would not have fallen off so greatly. 
But it should be borne in mind that all 
those who have been reémployed have not 
found jobs as a result of greater activity 
by private business. In the first place, 
thousands of them have been transferred 
from the relief rolls to work camps. Many 
others have been forced back into industry 
by decrees of the government, for in the 
early days of the Hitler régime, employers 
were obliged to take on more men, regard- 
less of whether or not they needed them. 
They were prohibited from installing ma- 
chinery which would displace human labor. 
Finally, the wages of those who are at work 
are, in many cases, so low as to make their 
standard of living about as high as that of 
the beggar. Low wages, coupled with an 
unquestioned increase in the cost of food 
and other of life’s ne- 
cessities, have made it 
difficult for large sec- 
tions of the German 
population. 


Signs of Recovery 


With all these res- 
ervations, there is 
clear evidence that 
Germany has experi- 
enced a considerable 
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there has been a boom of rather wide pro- 
portions. This improvement may be traced 
primarily to two causes: the government’s 
rearmament program and its expenditures 
for public works. The Nazis have spent 
hundreds of millions, perhaps billions, of 
marks to build up their military machine. 
The armament industry, more than any 
other, has seen boom times. Thousands of 
workers would certainly be idle today were 
it not for the feverish activity of the arms 
factories. And the government’s expendi- 
ture for armaments has greatly aided many 
other industries. Iron and steel—to men- 
tion but two which furnish materials for 
making arms—have been producing more 
and have been employing more workers. 
The automotive industry has likewise prof- 
ited from the armament program, for the 
government has bought large numbers of 
automobiles and trucks. Hjalmar Schacht, 
president of the Reichsbank and minister 
of economics of Germany, is reported to 
have said that had it not been for the re- 
armament program, which the government 
has been carrying out, Germany would have 
seen no recovery at all these many months 
since Hitler came to power. 


Government Spending 

The government’s public works program 
has had a similar effect in stimulating in- 
dustrial activity. Just as the Roosevelt 
administration sought to break the depres- 
sion by spending huge sums on _ public 
works, so Hitler and his aides early adopted 
this means of bringing recovery to the 
Reich. Many new public build- 
ings have been erected or are in 
the process of construction. Net- 
works of roads stretching over the 
country have been built. All 
these projects, financed by the 
government, have created jobs for 
thousands who were idle. And 
like the rearmament program, 
they have stimulated other in- 
dustries. Materials have been 
required and men have _ been 
needed to produce these materials. 
It is thus apparent that the gov- 
ernment’s activities have had an 
important relation to the recovery 
that Germany has seen since the 
beginning of the Nazi régime in 
1933. 

Naturally, the German people 
have had to pay a terrific price 
for this economic activity and the 
German government itself has run 
certain grave risks in adopting it. 
In the first place, the government 
has not been able to pay for its 
armament and public works pro- 
gram out of the revenue it has 


knows the size of the German debt. Only 
one thing is certain: The budget is 
way out of balance and the national 
debt has increased by several billions of 
marks. On a number of occasions the gov- 
ernment has called upon German banks 
and insurance companies to lend it hun- 
dreds of millions of marks to finance its 
program. And these financial institutions 
have been obliged to lend the money, for 
the power of the government is absolute 
and they cannot refuse. So far, there have 
been no serious consequences from this pol- 
icy, for the money thus borrowed has been 
paid out by the government, and has found 
its way back to the banks in the form of 
deposits made either by the individual 
workers who received part of the money, 
or by the concerns who were paid by the 
government for their activities. 


Danger of Program 


It has been predicted many times that 
this policy of borrowing would eventually 
get Germany into trouble, for no nation can 
go on indefinitely running up huge debis. 
And it may well be that in the long run 
Germany will go bankrupt as a result of 
this program. The time may come when 
she can no longer borrow money from the 
banks and insurance companies, for despite 
the government’s dictatorial power, it can- 
not force them to pay if they do not have 
the money. In that case, the government 
would have to turn to the printing presses 
and the country would embark upon a 
period of inflation similar to that it ex- 
perienced during the early post-war period. 
This danger has been clearly recognized by 
officials of the government, for Dr. Schacht, 
in an important speech delivered at Koen- 
igsberg in August, pointed to the ways the 
feat had been accomplished and to the 
dangers it involved. In commenting on 
the Schacht address and certain other as- 
pects of this problem, Paul Einzig says in 
a recent article in Current History: 


Dr. Schacht . . . stated that Germany had 
been able to finance her public works because 
she was an authoritarian state, whereas under a 
parliamentary system it would have been im- 
possible to carry out that task. There is much 
truth in this remark. Germany’s budgetary 
deficit is probably much larger than that of 
France, but nothing is said about it in the 
German press or in public speeches. In France 
whenever Parliament discusses the budgetary 
deficit there is bound to be a cabinet crisis and 
a financial panic. But even if the German def- 
icit is not discussed in public, that does not 
mean that the problem does not exist. After 
all, even dictators are subject to the rules of 
arithmetic. ... 

The financing of extraordinary government 
expenditure, he pointed out, could go on only 
so long as the public had confidence in the 
financial stability of the country. If, for some 
reason, the money spent by the government 
failed to return to the banks, they would be 
unable to lend it once more to the Treasury. 
In that case the government would be con- 
fronted with the dilemma of either financing 
its public works and rearmament by crude 
currency inflation or reducing the amount 
spent for these purposes. In either case, trouble 
would inevitably arise. There is, however, no 
likelihood of a loss of confidence. While in 





collected in taxes. It has gone 
heavily in debt in order to raise 
the necessary funds. No one 
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France political instability 
is the main cause of the 
periodical waves of dis- 
trust, Germany is _polit- 
ically stable and filled with 
enthusiasm for the regener- 
ation of the nation. In any 
case, owing to the exist- 
ence of censorship—even 
Dr. Schacht’s speech was 
released for the German 
press only in an abridged 
form—criticism that might 
cause uneasiness does not 
exist in Germany. 

The possibility of 
financial difficulties _ if 
this program is contin- 
ued must clearly be rec- 
ognized. There are cer- 
tain indications that the 
government is beginning 
to taper off its spend- 
ing. Fewer automobiles 
and trucks are being 
bought than a_ few 
months ago, and in other 
respects the armament 
program is going at a 
slower pace. Many lead- 
ers of the government 
have been considering 
ways of cutting expendi- 
tures for public works, 
but they realize that 
dangers are involved in 
such a course, for it may 
result in increased unemployment and halt- 
ing the “boom” which has been caused 
mainly by these activities. 


Foreign Trade 


Meanwhile, the German people face an 
uncertain winter as a result of both the 
threat of a decrease in industrial activity 
and a more serious food shortage. Unlike 
many other countries, Germany cannot buy 
goods abroad on credit, for her credit with 
foreigners is practically nil. During the 
post-war years preceding 1929, the Ger- 
mans borrowed huge sums of money 
abroad. Most of these debts have since 
been repudiated by the government, and 
foreigners are no longer anxious to repeat 
this experience by lending additional sums 
of money. 

This situation has been acute for more 
than a year because Germany depends upon 
foreign countries for many of her basic 
products. She does not produce all the 
raw materials needed for her industries. 
Nor does she produce enough foodstuffs to 
feed all her people. Most of these things 
must be purchased abroad. And, in order 
to purchase them, she must pay cash, be- 
cause of her low credit standing. Germany 
has tried to meet this situation in a num- 
ber of ways. For one thing, she has estab- 
lished industries which manufacture substi- 
tute materials for those which formerly 
came from abroad. More important than 
this, however, have been the steps the gov- 
ernment has taken to control foreign trade. 

At present, all foreign trade is rigidly in 
the hands of the government 
which allows imports of only 
those products which are ab- 
solutely essential to the country. 
Since most of the imports have 
to be paid for on a cash basis, 
the government has done every- 
thing possible to stimulate exports 
and to curtail imports. Only in 
this way has Germany been able 
to obtain the foreign money nec- 
essary to pay for imports. And, 
naturally, the people have been 
forced to tighten their belts be- 
cause of reduced imports which 
have produced a shortage of many 
articles of food. In August, for 
example, Germany increased her 
total exports to 368,000,000 
marks, the highest figure since 
February 1934, and reduced her 
imports to 318,000,000 marks, 
the lowest total in a year and a 
half. It has been difficult to 
achieve this “favorable balance 
of trade”’—the excess of exports 
over imports—because many nec- 
essary foodstuffs have been cut 
off and businesses not engaged in 
export trade have been taxed 
heavily in order to increase ex- 
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ports from other industries. It has been 
particularly hard to increase German ex- 
ports on account of the violent opposition 
to Nazi policies abroad, which has resulted 
in boycotts in many countries. 


Success of Policy 


Nevertheless, the government has 
achieved a substantial measure of success 
in its foreign trade policy. But it is ad- 
mitted that more progress will have to be 
made before anything like prosperity comes 
to the German people. The government 
holds great hopes of economic benefits from 
the Olympic games which are to be held 
in Germany next year. Foreigners from 
all parts of the world are expected to go to 
Germany to participate in this great inter- 
national sports festival, and they will spend 
large sums of money in the country. The 
money thus spent will be the same as money 
paid for goods purchased from Germany 
as it will give her the means to pay for 
imports of foreign goods. How successful 
the Olympic games will be, in a financial 
way, is uncertain, although it is fair to say 
that many people who otherwise would have 
gone to the Reich will stay away because of 
their hatred of Hitler and his policies. And 
the recent laws against Jews—which make 
it more and more difficult for Jews to earn 
a living or even exist in Germany—have 
probably lessened the chances of a finan- 
cially successful result from the games. 


In the long run, the success or failure of 
the Hitler government will probably depend 
upon its ability to handle the economic 
problem. Certainly food shortages, like 
those of the last few weeks, an increase in 
the cost of living, and renewed unemploy- 
ment would cause many Germans to cool 
off in their enthusiasm for the government. 
There has been growing discontent among 
the people as their economic difficulties have 
increased. But it would be absurd to inter- 
pret dissatisfaction of this kind as an open 
revolt against the Nazis. Hitler and his 
party are still strongly entrenched in the 
Reich, and there is nothing on the horizon 
at present to forecast their overthrow. 
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Japan: As we go to press this week word 
comes from the Far East that Japan has 
delivered an ultimatum to China. Accord- 
ing to reports from Peiping, China has been 
warned by Major General Kenji Doihara, 
political expert of the Japanese army in 
China, that she must submit to the separa- 
tion of five northern provinces. These prov- 
inces—Hopei, Shantung, Chahar, Shansi 
and Suiyan—will not be declared independ- 
ent, as was Manchuria, but will instead be 
established as an autonomous region under 
Japanese protection. , 

If China offers resistance to this plan, 
Major Doihara is reported to have said, the 
Japanese army will begin a march into 
North China and the five provinces men- 
tioned will be annexed to Manchoukuo. 
The ultimatum was delivered to China on 
November 19, and troops were scheduled 
to move at dawn on November 20 if the 
Chinese did not agree. Thus, the outcome 
of the incident will be known by the time 
this paper reaches its readers. Unless the 
reports from the Far East are entirely false, 
there will either be fighting in the Far East, 
or Japan will have peacefully taken another 
huge bite out of China—an area one-third 
as large as the United States and with a 
population of 95,000,000 people. 
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Great Britain: A weary old man 
whose patient, kindly face was clouded with 
defeat surveyed the final returns on Eng- 
land’s parliamentary election. “I am pessi- 
mistic,” he said. “I feel I am out.” The 
speaker was James Ramsay MacDonald, 
former laborer, twice Labor premier of 
England, still later premier of the Coalition 
Nationalist government, and lastly Lord 
President of His Britannic Majesty’s Privy 
Council. Angered because of what British 
Labor considered his betrayal of it when 
he joined with Liberals and Conservatives 
in 1931 to form the Nationalist govern- 
ment, Ramsay MacDonald’s former friends, 
the coal miners, sent him to humiliating 
defeat last week. As he thought of that de- 
feat, the patient face flushed with anger. 
“T feel justified in describing the contest 
as one of the keenest but filthy,” he fumed. 
“The tactics used were absolutely repre- 
hensible. The throwing of brickbats at my 
women supporters last night was a climax 
to a horrible demonstration.” 

But for Ramsay MacDonald’s new- 
found Conservative friends, it was a sub- 
stantial victory, an endorsement by the 
country of their firm stand against Italy 
and their campaign for increased arma- 
ments. Premier Stanley Baldwin, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Neville Chamberlain, 
Foreign Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare, and 
other cabinet members were reélected by 
handsome majorities. Among the Liberals, 
David Lloyd George was elected and Sir 
Herbert Samuel defeated. 

But for Ramsay MacDonald (as for his 
son, who also lost his seat), it had been a 
bitter, losing fight. Six weeks the tired old 
man had gone about the coal-mining con- 
stituency of Seaham, talking to miners where 
he could find them—sometimes in little 
knots on street corners, sometimes in tiny 
halls and tawdry motion picture theaters. 
At such meetings, miners would listen, their 
sullen faces pinched with hunger, to the 
man who, they believed, had betrayed the 
cause of labor to continue as premier of 
England. More frequently they would hiss 
and boo, stamp noisily out of the hall, or 
heckle him. 

The Lord President of the Council might 
have chosen a safer constituency with an 
unquestioned Conservative majority, and 
his seat in parliament would have been se- 
cure. But Ramsay MacDonald, former 
Labor premier, was too proud to accept a 
seat in parliament as a gift from his Con- 
servative allies. So he chose to stand in 
Seaham, scene of his former triumphs un- 


der the standard of Labor, and against this 
background of idle collieries, cold clag 
heaps, and unemployment, he fought his 
last battle. Once the bewildered old man 
grew resentful, and abused a heckling audi- 
ence as “asses” and “a collection of barn- 
yard animals.”” When his 2 to 1 defeat at 
the hands of a Labor opponent was an- 
nounced, the people sang “The Red Flag” 
in the streets, waved red banners, and 
marched in triumph. 

Thus ends the active political career of 
Ramsay MacDonald, if indeed it did not 
end several weeks ago when he surrendered 
the premiership of the National govern- 
ment to Stanley Baldwin. There remains 
for him the shadowy honors of retirement 
to the House of Lords, a reward the Con- 
servative government is expected to ten- 
der him for his part in their victory. While 
the Conservative victory was not so crush- 
ing as that of 1931, it was still substantial 
and exceeded expectations. The Baldwin 
government had been returned to power 
with a clear majority in parliament, and a 


popular plurality of more than a million. 
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Geneva: This city is famous both as 
the seat of the League of Nations, and for 
the manufacture of fine Swiss watches and 
clocks, On the night of November 17, many 
eyes were on these clocks as their hands 
swung round until all pointed straight up 
at midnight. As the last second ticked off, 
the League’s sanctions against Italy went 
into effect, and it became illegal for any 
one of 51 member nations to import any- 
thing from Italy except metal coins, 
printed matter, and music. At the same 
instant, all the 51 except Austria, Hungary, 
and Albania, by agreement banned exports 
to Italy of many raw materials and so-called 
“key products” which Italy might use for 
military purposes. These products did not 
as yet include a few things such as coal and 
oil. League members are not ready to ban 
these products until the United States 
and other non-League powers agree to take 
similar action. 

The League previously had noted with 
approval the American secretary of state’s 
sharp warning to exporters who have been 
supplying Italy with increased amounts of 
oil, copper, trucks, tractors, scrap iron, and 
steel, and applauded his declaration that 
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OFF TO MEET THE INVADERS 


Regulars of Ras Nassibu’s Ethiopian army marching out of Harrar for the South, 


“this class of trade is directly contrary to 
the policy of this government.” 

Opinion is divided on the final effect of 
sanctions against Italy. All agree that she 
is sharply irritated by the League’s eco- 
nomic pressure. But many differ as to 
whether the action is sufficient to bring her 
to her knees and stop the Ethiopian war. 
France, who still hopes to retain Italy’s 
friendship, took the action unwillingly, and 
the French protectorate of Morocco de- 
clared that under the terms of an existing 
treaty with Italy, Morocco would not take 
part in sanctions. The results of sanctions 
were watched with intense interest, how- 
ever, since this is the first time since the 
League’s founding in 1919 that it has at- 
tempted to use its most potent weapon— 
Article XVI of the Covenant. 
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Italy: Last week Italians braced them- 
selves to meet League sanctions as the fatal 
day approached when League nations were 
to sever most of their commercial relations 
with Italy. The League’s sanctions program 
will most deeply affect Italy in the matter of 
fuels. For this reason Mussolini has taken 
steps to conserve light and heat by order- 
ing the abolition of the midday siesta, the 
two-hour period during which Latin peo- 
ples eat a leisurely lunch and frequently 
doze afterwards. By this change of office 
hours, Italians will finish work earlier and 
will save much fuel which Italy must im- 
port from abroad. 

Mussolini also ordered General de Bono, 
commander-in-chief of the Italian army 
which is invading Ethiopia from Eritrea, to 
be replaced by General Badoglio. Musso- 
lini is said to have felt that the campaign 
was too slow; that 69-year-old General de 
Bono was too cautious; that the invasion 
might proceed with more vigor and equal 
safety under a more aggressive leader. The 
change, according to rumor, was made for 
still another reason. It was hinted that 
General de Bono, commanding the Eri- 
trean army, was jealous of the success of 
General Graziani, invading from Italian 
Somaliland, and had refused to send Gra- 
ziani badly needed reinforcements. 

x * * 


Egypt: The scene is Cairo, a hybrid city 
of mud huts, mosques, and modern build- 
ings on the banks of the lazy Nile. A 
leader of the Waft (Nationalist) party 
which had just withdrawn from the Egyp- 
tian government is addressing a closely 
packed mob of 50,000. 

“Better to have every Egyptian dead,” 
the speaker shouted, “than to continue un- 
der the rule of British oppressors.” Pan- 
demonium broke loose among the 50,000. 
Natives screamed, stones crashed through 
windows, and at this point the British Em- 
pire coolly swung into action. Pink-cheeked 


British Tommies and British police grap- 
pled with the dusky mob. British oak 
truncheons clicked against 50 native skulls. 
Presently they had the situation well in 
hand. After this dramatic close to a riot- 
ous day, British authorities could count the 
cost of preserving order in the empire— 
one rioter killed, 84 in hospitals, a dozen 
plate glass windows in the British Consu- 
late General smashed with stones. 

Egypt, always an unruly and restive part 
of the empire, was taking advantage of 
Britain’s dispute with Italy to agitate for 
independence. The spark which set off this 
particular riot was'a speech made the pre- 
vious night by British Foreign Secretary Sir 
Samuel Hoare, in London. Sir Samuel in- 
timated that there was little chance of re- 
storing to Egypt the liberal 1923 constitu- 
tion, which was revoked several years later 
when Egyptian unrest resulted in the assas- 
sination of the British high commissioner 
to Egypt. Because of Egypt’s strategic po- 
sition in the present Italian dispute, British 
rule in that protectorate is expected to be 
that of the iron hand in the velvet globe, 
until the Ethiopian dispute is settled. 

* * 


Philippines: Ati day factory whistles 
screamed and firecrackers popped.  Filipi- 
nos lined Manila’s boulevards in the aft- 
ernoon to cheer the post-inaugural parade 
led by Manuel Quezon, first president and 
George Washington of the islands, the 
American vice-president and secretary of 
war, 17 American senators and 26 repre- 
sentatives. After them came a regiment of 
American infantry in tropical uniforms, and 
dapper companies of the island constabu- 
lary, stepping as crisply as a West Point 
graduating class on this, their day of days. 
But as an overtone to the cheering, whis- 
tling, and popping, there rang in the island- 
ers’ ears the solemn words of President 
Quezon as he took the oath of office: “I 
appeal to every Filipino to give the govern- 
ment loyal support, so that tranquillity may 
reign supreme in our beloved land. Wide- 
spread disaster and lawlessness may cause 
the downfall of constitutional government 
and lead to American intervention. Even 
after independence, if we prove ourselves 
incapable of the protection of life, liberty, 
and property of nationals and foreigners, 
we shall be exposed to the danger of in- 
tervention of foreign powers.” 

Thus for the first time many islanders 
realized that their new commonwealth had 
brought them not only increased freedom, 
but many sobering responsibilities. In fact, 
many friends of the Philippines see nothing 
but trouble ahead for them. Economic 
difficulties will multiply as American tariffs 
are levied against Philippine goods and 
there will always be the danger of aggres- 
sion by hungry powers. 
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SIGNING A TRADE PACT WITH CANADA 


Left to right: 


The President 


Seated at his desk in the wood-paneled state 
dining room, President Roosevelt smiled up at 
assembled reporters and read to them a long- 
awaited document which he promises will 
double the trade between America and Canada 
in two years. In this treaty to reduce tariffs, 
both nations have made important conces- 
sions in the interest of closer economic rela- 
tions. America agrees to reduce duties on 
cattle, dairy products, seed potatoes, lumber, 
hay, horses, poultry, cheese, turnips, apples, 
maple sugar, fish, leather, some chemicals, 
and all four-year-old whiskies. Canada in 
turn agrees to admit either free or at lower 
rates 767 American products which include 
fresh vegetables and fruits, wheat, potatoes, 
oranges, raw cotton, machinery, automobiles, 
railway cars, electrical apparatus, iron and 
steel mill products, petroleum products, cotton 
and dressed furs. 

For more than a century the 3,000-mile fron- 
tier separating the two countries has been 
the longest, perhaps the only, unfortified na- 
tional barrier in the world. But in 1930 it 
became an economic Chinese wall when 
America passed the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill 
and Canada retaliated with high duties on 
American products, and later reduced levies 
against those of England and the British Em- 
pire. Since 1929, when Canada bought a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of American goods, her 
purchases have fallen 66 per cent. 

Canada is almost purely an agricultural 
nation, and imports most of her manufac- 
tured and processed articles from America. 
On the other hand, America raises—with the 
exception of timber and furs—most of the 
products which Canada produces. American 
farmers frequently clamor for duties against 
Canada, but farmers of both nations export 
agricultural products to the same world mar- 
kets which largely determine domestic prices 
in both countries. American manufacturers, 
on the other hand, will be glad to recover 
their profitable Canadian trade in machinery, 
automobiles, and finished articles. In spite 
of the difference in government and in flags, 
the two countries constitute a natural eco- 
nomic unit, and the prosperity of one deeply 
affects the other. 

Although the vast majority of Canadians and 
Americans approved the treaty even before 
its terms were announced, all expected that 
special interests affected by the lowered tariffs 
would protest when competing products from 
the neighboring nation invaded their markets. 
This protest was not long in coming. Rep- 
resentatives of American dairy and lumber 
interests were the first to raise their voices, 
and others were expected to follow. 


And the Bankers 


When Congress is adjourned and tension 
in Washington is relaxed, the President fre- 
quently takes an item from the daily papers 
as a text for his semiweekly talk with report- 
ers. A meeting of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in New Orleans recently furnished the 
point of departure for a presidential talk on 
interest rates. The bankers reported that 


Secretary of State Hull, Premier MacKenzie King, and President Roosevelt. 


American depositories were growing in 
strength, and that both checking and sav- 
ings accounts were swelling. 

The President pointed out that this was a 
hopeful sign for recovery only if the money 
thus accumulated were lent at reasonable 
rates of interest. He expressed the view that 
interest rates were at present too high, and 
cited the case of a friend who wished to buy 
a farm near a settled eastern community. 
He paid 60 per cent of the price in cash, but 
was unable to borrow the remainder at in- 
terest rates lower than six per cent. 

The President felt that such a charge was 
too high for so safe a loan, and said he 
thought that interest in general should be 
under six per cent, with certain variations 
upward or downward according to the degree 
of risk involved. He pointed out that there 
were many examples of this kind and even 
worse, and that high interest rates retarded 
recovery. One questioner pointed out that 
federal bank examiners frowned on real 
estate loans. But the President replied that 
this applied only to commercial banks. Sav- 
ings banks frequently invest a large part of 
their deposits in real estate loans. 

The President frequently has blamed 
bankers for high interest rates or for an unduly 
conservative credit policy which he has in- 
sisted was retarding building construction 
and recovery. The bankers’ answer to such 
criticism is that general interest rates are 
made not by individual bankers, but by the 
law of supply and demand. When bank de- 
posits are high and money is plentiful, in- 
terest rates are low. When money is scarce 
and potential borrowers are plentiful, interest 
rates rise, just aS rents rise when there are 
few houses and a heavy demand for them. 

During the depression, deposits piled up 
in the vaults of many banks, and yet the few 
loans which were made commanded a high 
interest rate. This, bankers explain, was not 
because, as a class, they were unpatriotic 
and wished to prolong the depression. It 
was because, with the economic situation in 
a turmoil, with so many business firms going 
into bankruptcy and so many farms into 
foreclosure, there were few safe investments. 
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—Talburt in Washington News 
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Risks were high, and consequently, so were 
interest rates. 

Bankers argue that their first duty is to the 
depositor, who wants his money lent to reliable 
borrowers who will be certain to repay it. 
When business conditions are unsettled, 
bankers make few loans and those at high in- 
terest rates, which in the long run make up to 
the bank for those borrowers who are un- 
able to meet their obligations. Bankers reason 
that interest rates are not determined by a 
few powerful individuals, but are decided by 
forces as relentless in the field of economics 
as are those natural forces which govern the 
height of ocean tides. 


A Constitutional Issue 


An important decision, bearing on the 
constitutionality of one of the New Deal 
measures, has been handed down by Federal 
Judge Elwood Hamilton, in a federal court 
at Louisville, Kentucky. The decision up- 
holds the Guffey act, which regulates the 
soft coal industry. This decision will be ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court, 
where it may or may not be upheld. It is 
not a final decision, therefore, but is interest- 
ing because of the nature of the arguments 
set forth by Judge Hamilton. 

The Guffey act, it will be remembered, 
undertakes to do for the soft coal industry 
about the same thing that the NRA tried to do 
for industries in general. It provides for the 
establishment of a code in this industry, and 
the code will regulate wages and hours and the 
manner of settling industrial disputes. It also 
deals with other practices of coal companies. 
This code is to be enforced chiefly through 
taxation. A tax of 15 per cent is to be charged 
against all coal companies, and 90 per cent 
of this tax is to be paid back to the com- 
panies which conform to the law. The tax 
which remains upon those who do not con- 
form is so heavy as practically to compel 
compliance. 

The question is as to whether Congress 
has the power to regulate conditions which 
prevail in the mining of coal. That is a 
doubtful issue. Everyone admits that an 
industry which is wholly within a state and 
which does not in any way affect commerce 
among the states is to be handled by the 
states alone and not by the national govern- 
ment. Problems connected with such an in- 
dustry are local problems. On the other hand, 
everyone admits that an industry whose ‘work 
it is to move goods across state lines might be 
regulated by the national government, for 
Congress has the power to regulate com- 
merce among the states. If, for example, any 
kind of goods are placed in cars and are con- 
signed for shipment across a state line, the 
conditions under which the shipment is made 
may be regulated by Congress. Congress 
may even regulate wages and working hours 
of laborers who take part in the interstate 
shipments. 

A doubtful case is that of an industry like 
coal mining. Here the work is carried on 
wholly within a state. Most of the coal which is 
dug, however, is to be shipped across state 
lines and the conditions which prevail in 
the mines, the amount of coal mined, and so 
on, affect the quantity of goods which will 
be shipped from one state to another. The 
question is, in a case like this: Does the 
power of Congress begin with the digging of 
the coal, most of which is to be carried across 
state lines, or does it begin only when the 
coal has been loaded on the cars and when 
the shipment has already commenced? If it 
begins with the digging of the coal, then the 
Guffey coal act is constitutional. If Con- 
gress has nothing to say, however, until the 
coal is to be shipped, then the Guffey act 
is unconstitutional. 

Either decision seems reasonable enough, 
and either may be adopted by the courts. Cer- 
tain the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, in the NRA case, in- 
dicated that the highest court would inter- 
pret the Constitution narrowly and would 


signs in 


deny Congress the power to regulate the ma) 
ing of coal. Judge Hamilton, however, foljy 
the other line of reasoning’ He interpre 
the Constitution broadly and says that (; 
gress has the power, under the inters, 
commerce clause, to regulate the Mining @hi 
coal, since this is the first act in a prog 
which is interstate in character—a_ pro, 
which involves shipments across state lip 
Judge Hamilton declares that the stydhy 
cannot successfully regulate industries dj 
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The mighty balloon in which Captains Albert W. 
into the stratosphere 


a really national business; that if Congreqfi 
cannot regulate them, they will not be regia 
lated at all, and that such a thing was 00 

intended by the makers of the Constitutio 
If Judge Hamilton’s reasoning is followed bjpawv 
the Supreme Court, it would appear Wj 
the greater part of the New Deal legislati@ 

would be declared constitutional. If, on 

other hand, the United States Supreme C0 
should adopt the stricter interpretation, 
great part of the Roosevelt program may ! 
thrown out as unconstitutional. It is cle 
then, that constitutional history will be 
the making during the coming months. 


Creek Conyers 


Creek Conyers is a Negro farmer in Uf, 


i i 


deep South. Until last week, he was und¥p 
tinguishable from millions of other Nes} 
farmers. Then destiny picked his name {tof 
these millions and made it national newpe 
For Creek Conyers had been chosen to Ff 
on an Alabama grand jury, and, for the 0% 
time in 60 years, Alabama Negroes, who, 
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Ajj public office, or serve on juries, could 


ich a member of their race exercise one 
these functions of citizenship in Alabama. 
Creek Conyers’ honor came after a five- 


tByr struggle, at the end of a long legal trial 


sich has twice passed through the United 
tes Supreme Court. In Alabama’s famous 
sttsboro case, this court has twice reversed 


, conviction of nine Negroes because Al- 


aidbama “systematically” excludes Negroes from 


ws, Last week Alabama bowed before the 
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Orvil A. Anderson, U. S. Army, soared 74,000 feet 
‘new altitude record. 


lt of the nation’s highest court. In select- 
$agrand jury which for the third time was 
i decide whether the Scottsboro defendants 
tte to be brought to trial, Alabama officials 
Ww to it that at least one Negro, Creek 
inyers, sat on that jury. After brief de- 
eration Creek Conyers and his white col- 
“gues filed out of their jury room to inform 
€ court that sufficient evidence had been 
Rsented to justify holding over the nine 
‘gro defendants for their third trial. 


raise for Norris 


last week a distinguished Democrat said 
‘s of a prominent Republican: 

‘If I were a citizen of the state of Ne- 
‘ska, regardless of what party I belonged 
I would not allow George Norris to re- 
t from the United States Senate whether 
*wanted to or not, for the very good reason 
“tt I feel that he is necessary not only to 
tbraska but to the United States as long 
the lives.” 

The speaker was Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
dthe subject of his praise was the man who 
’s largely responsible for the TVA experi- 


tb United States 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


ment, and for whom he has a great admiration. 
The Roosevelt statement came in the midst of 
a controversy as to whether or not George 
Norris had told two Salt Lake City reporters 
that he would not be a candidate for re- 
election to his present Senate seat. The re- 
porters insisted that he had, but Senator 
Norris just as stoutly maintained he had said 
nothing of the kind. 


Left-Winger 


Floyd B. Olson, Minnesota’s strapping, six- 
foot Farmer-Labor governor, likes a good 
football game and liberal and sometimes 
radical doctrines. Recently he collected a fat 
Hampshire hog from his neighbor, Governor 
Herring of Iowa, as the result of a football 
bet between the two. Still more recently he 
went to New York with plenty of left-wing 
doctrines which he poured forth with charac- 
teristic vigor to newspapermen. 

“We have never had a decent standard of 
living in this country, even at the peak of 
prosperity,” he declared. “It cannot be ob- 
tained under a capitalistic production-for-profit 
set-up. We must have production for use. 
I do not mean there should be no profit, but 
profit should be subordinated to use.” 

Turning to the two major parties, he de- 
clared: “The Republican party is hopeless. 
The Democratic party is now a reform party, 
based on making a system click which cannot 
click. The present system must go. It is an 
habitual offender. Either we should spend 
the capitalistic system out of existence, or 
stop relief spending entirely and thus force 
its collapse.” 

The governor said that production for use 
could only come through government owner- 
ship of the major production industries, trans- 
portation, and communication. A candidate 
next year for the United States Senate and 
almost sure of success, many predict that 
Floyd Olson will in some respects fill the place 
left vacant by the assassination of Huey P. 
Long. He has much of Long’s color and vigor, 
and his friends say he has a basic sincerity 
which they feel Long did not have. 


To the Top of the World 


From the bottom of a natural amphitheater 
in South Dakota, a tear-drop-shaped bag of 
gas as high as a 3l-story building wavered 
unsteadily upward to meet the morning sun. 
At its end dangled a sphere of light metal 
nine feet in diameter. Within this were two 
men and countless scientific instruments. As 
ground ropes fell away the tear drop, obeying 
the laws of gravity, rose into the sky, minute 
by minute, hour by hour, until it dwindled 
to the vanishing point in the stratosphere. The 
balloon rose above the point that any bird 
can fly—higher than the highest cloud, far 
above any altitude ever reached by airplane. 
At last it stopped. There for several minutes 
its occupants dangled 14 miles above the 
earth, 2,000 feet beyond any point reached 
by man before. Had it not been for their air- 
tight metal ball with its oxygen tanks, the 
two men inside would have strangled to death 
in the first stage of their ascent, and their 
bodies frozen solid in the second part. 

At first the descent was gradual, but about 
the time the balloon came down to a level 
with the summit of the world’s highest moun- 
tain, the instruments showed it was dropping 
at the rate of 500 feet a minute. So presently 
the balloon was lightened by throwing over- 
board some of the scientific instruments, 
attached to small parachutes. In the late after- 
noon the stratosphere balloon came down with 
a gentle thud in the field of a surprised Dakota 
farmer, 240 miles from its starting point, 
after eight hours in the air. 

Scientists will take weeks to digest the in- 
formation compiled by the balloon’s automatic 
instruments, which at various stages recorded 
the air’s temperature, density, composition, 
and the relative intensity of various light 
rays, as well as their effect on the bacteria 
spores and a captive colony of fruit flies en- 
closed in a test tube, 
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LAST-MINUTE TOUCHES 


Finishing work on a statue at the entrance to the Supreme Court building. 


How long this new record will stand remains 
to be seen. Every year brings new stratospheric 
adventures which establish new highs in daring 
and scientific achievement. In 1933 two Amer- 
icans set a mark of 61,236 feet. In 1934 two 
Russians lost their lives in a gallant flight 
which reached an unofficial altitude of 72,176 
feet. And now the record is 74,000 feet. 
Science is never satisfied, however. Already 
the Belgian, Piccard, claims he will ascend 
90,000 feet into the limitless stratosphere. 


The Views of Business 


Optimism was reflected in a recent report 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
which issued figures to the effect that 52 per 
cent of the men who in 1929 were employed 
in manufacturing industries are now reém- 
ployed in these industries. According to the 
Chamber’s report, reémployment of this kind 
is still growing. These figures do not take 
into consideration those who in 1929 were 
employed in factories, who later lost their 
jobs, and who since have found employment 
in other fields. 

These statistics were made public as an argu- 
ment by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce against any federal legislation to re- 
establish the NRA under another guise. The 
businessmen who make up the Chamber feel 
that such action would check the upward 
curve of recovery, if indeed it did not re- 
verse this favorable trend. Such legislation, 
according to the Chamber’s report, “would 
apply a statutory method to regulate wages 
and hours in private enterprise, thus pre- 
venting the attainment of the necessary degree 
of flexibility which must prevail if curtail- 
ment in production, employment, and _ pur- 
chasing power is to be prevented. An obvious 
intent of the impending measure is to bring 
about decided reductions in working time 
and increases in wages from the levels now 
prevailing in industries concerned with gov- 
ernment business.” 

According to the report, an increase in em- 
ployment closely follows any increase in in- 
dustrial production, and figures were even 
cited to show that employment had increased 
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—Warren in Buffalo Evening News 


at a greater rate than production, although 
these figures are contrary to those given out 
from the White House several weeks ago. 
Perhaps the Chamber had this fact in mind 
when it said in its report that its figures “re- 
fute many current statements by persons 
careless of facts and the interests of others, 
or persons with ulterior purposes of their 
own, that industrial production has been in- 
creasing faster than employment.” According 
to President Roosevelt’s figures, since the 
bottom of the depression industrial produc- 
tion has recovered to 90 per cent of the 1929 
level, employment 82 per cent, and wages 
74 per cent. 


Tugwell Under Fire 


Valuable campaign ammunition for the ad- 
ministration’s opponents was turned up by 
curious reporters in the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, directed by Rexford G. Tugwell. 
According to a check of figures, the Resettle- 
ment Administration has an administrative 
staff of more than 12,000 people, but their 
combined efforts have provided jobs for only 
about 5,000 relief workers, 

In addition to this, the combined salaries 
of the administrative staff were five times 
the total sum paid to men for whom it has 
provided relief jobs. These figures came out 
following the President’s statement that he 
intended to cut the budget by half a billion 
next year, and reporters were wondering what 
departments would probably come under the 
ax of economy. 

Yet defenders of the administration could 
point out that the primary purpose of the 
Resettlement pfogram is not to provide relief 
jobs. Its work lies in transferring families 
from submarginal land on which they are 
unable to earn a living to localities where 
they stand a better chance of being self- 
supporting. 

Such a task involves many careful surveys. 
First, the families in question must be inter- 
viewed, and only those selected who have the 
necessary intelligence and strength to take ad- 
vantage of the new opportunities. Secondly, 
suitable places must be found for them, and 
they must be given housing and the neces- 
sities of life, or else credit with which they 
can provide themselves with these things, until 
they raise their first crops, or until members 
of the family find employment near their 
new home. 

The much-discussed colonizing venture in 
Alaska (originally started by FERA, but now 
under the Resettlement Administration) is 
a case in point. This provided few people 
with relief jobs, but money was spent trans- 
porting relief families to new land where it 
is hoped they presently will be able to support 
themselves without government aid. Yet 
even in this instance, the government was 
criticized for not having spent more money 
in advance to determine the needs of the 
colonists in Alaska. This would have re- 
quired more administrators and investigators, 
and would have made an even poorer showing 
for the Resettlement Administration, on the 
basis of relief jobs provided per dollar of 
money spent. 
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United States Neutrality in 1812 and Today 


HE War of 1812 is a particularly timely 
it detect for study because of the simi- 
larity between the issues it raised and those 
now confronting the American govern- 
ment. The War of 1812 was primarily a 
war to enforce what we, as a nation, con- 
sidered to be our neutral rights. We were 
drawn into a conflict with England because, 
in her war with France, she failed to re- 
spect these rights. A little more than 100 
years later, we declared war on Germany 
flaunted these rights 
which we insisted be- 
longed to a neutral 
nation. Today, we 
are again a neutral, 
for Ethiopia and 
Italy have taken up 
irms against 
other, and, although 
presented in a_ less 
serious form, the 
same issue confronts 
the American govern- 
ment. It was largely 
the possibility of a 
tepetition of our past experience that 
moved Congress to pass neutrality legis- 
lation at its last session. There was no 
immediate danger of a conflict with either 
Italy or Ethiopia, but it was recognized 
that the African war might spread to 
Europe, and that if it did, the United 
States would be exactly where she was in 
1812 and again in 1914. It is appropriate, 
therefore, to review the American neutral- 
ity policy of the past and then to point out 
the changes that have been made during 
the Roosevelt administration. 
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The Napoleonic Wars 

It will be remembered that England and 
France were entering the final stages of the 
Napoleonic wars, when the United States 
was drawn into a war with England in 
1812. Both sides had violated our neutral 
rights shamelessly. “The rights of neutrals 
were as chaff before a hurricane,” writes 
one historian. American ships were com- 
peiled to submit to all kinds of insolence. 
Those bound for ports which England had 
blockaded were required to call at a British 
port, secure a license, and pay a tax. To 
this, Napoleon replied with his famous 
Milan decree, providing that ships which 
obeyed the British instructions would be 
seized and confiscated. That the seas were 
supposed to be free under international 
law; that neutrals were to be allowed to 
carry on trade with either belligerent ex- 
cept in contraband of war; that many other 
neutral “rights” existed under the law of 
nations; all this mattered little to either 
of the combatants. The result of these 
policies was to make commerce between 
the United States and any part of Europe 
extremely hazardous, if not impossible. 

Jefferson had tried a few years earlier 
to bring England and France to terms by 
the famous Embargo Act, which prohibited 
any American vessel fiom sailing for a 
foreign port. But this policy failed to 
bring the belligerents to terms and it 
practically ruined American business and 
stirred up bitterness among those who 
were all but bankrupted by the loss of for- 
eign trade. But, if continued, it would 
probably have kept us out of war. When 
Madison was confronted by a similar situ- 
ation, he knew that public sentiment would 
not permit reénactment of the embargo. 
So, he turned to negetiation, trying to per- 
suade England and France to respect 
America’s neutral rights. About all Madi- 
son’s diplomacy succeeded in accomplish- 
ing was to turn the scales in favor of 
France and make war with England in- 
evitable. The war itself did not settle the 
matter, for we were later to find that 
belligerents would not follow our policy. 

Not a great deal need be said about the 
violation of our neutral rights by both 
England and Germany during the World 
War. The situation which prevailed be- 


tween 1914 and 1917 was essentially not 
different from that which had existed dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars. On dozens of 
counts, England was as guilty of violating 
American neutrality as Germany was. At 
the outbreak of the war, England took it 
upon herself to run the seas as she wanted, 
“freedom of the in time of war 
guaranteed by international law notwith- 
standing. She stretched her contraband 
lists beyond all reasonable limits, making 
nearly ail articles of trade illegal. She 
seized and searched our vessels and went 
through American mails. Other practices 
unheard of in international law were 
carried out by England, which, when called 
to the attention of the government, were 
never satisfactorily explained. 

If America entered the war on the side 
of England instead of against England, it 
was not because the English had a white 
record and the Germans a black one. But 
the Germans were more desperate, and 
therefore more ruthless in their policy to- 
ward neutrals. Submarine warfare in par 
ticular—plus the fact that the American 
people were more sympathetic toward the 
democratic Allies then toward militarist 
Germany, the further fact that our trade 
with and loans to the Allies were enormous 
—brought the United States to the mo- 
mentous decision of April 6, 1917. Funda- 
mentally, England had been just as guilty 


of violating our neutral rights as Germany 
had. 


seas” 


Policy Reversed 


If insistence upon the right to carry on 
trade with belligerent nations had involved 
us in two major European wars, many 
people felt that the same policy would draw 
us ito a third, should such a conflict de- 
velop. It was this fear, in the face of an 
actual war danger, that caused- Congress 
to pass neutrality legislation reversing our 
traditional policy. When President Roose- 
velt, a few weeks ago, issued his famous 
proclamations under the neutrality act, he 
was, in fact, saying to the world that the 
United States would no longer insist upon 
the right to trade with nations at war. 
He told the American people that the gov- 
ernment would not stand back of them if 
they carried on trade with the warring 
nations. They could do so, but they alone 
would have to assume the risk. They could 
lend money to the belligerents, but that, 
too, would be at their own risk. And trade 
in munitions and implements of war was 
forbidden by the President. 

Both the neutrality iegislation and the 
President’s proclamation giving effect to it 
when the Italo-Ethiopian dispute broke into 
actual war are historic developments. The 
new policy may not keep us out of war, 
but it is an attempt to keep us out, and it is 
a recognition that the old policy was likely 
to get us into any major war. The Presi- 
dent himself does not feel that the present 
policy is entirely satisfactory, and his 
secretary of state has pointed to what he 
considers a more “constructive” policy 
(see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, November 
18). The Roosevelt administration would 
have liked a policy that would give the 
President authority to determine the 
proper course of action 
when war breaks out; 
a policy that would 
permit the United States 
to work for the preven- 
tion of war rather than 
one which is confined to 
keep the nation neutral 
once war exists. Thus, 
the issue is still vital to 
the American people, 
and it will become more 
vital if the African war 
spreads, or the danger of 
a major war arises in 
some other corner of the 
world, in the Far East, 
for example. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM THE END PAPERS OF “SILAS CROCKETT” 


Among the 


Mark Twain 
“Mark Twain: The Man and His 
Work,” by Edward Wagenknecht 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3). 
LTHOUGH not a narrowly limited 
biography, this book on Mark Twain 
gives a sympathetic and understanding por- 
trayal of the many-sided life and career of 
America’s best-loved writer. It is a particu- 
larly useful volume, for this is the centen- 
nial year of Mark Twain’s birth. The many 
contradictions in his personal life, the pes- 
simism of his personal life contrasted to 
the humor of so many of his writings, his 
hatred of humanity in the abstract and his 
deep love of individual human beings and 
his kindness toward them; the many other 
paradoxes of his eventful career are all pic- 
tured in this volume. 

Mr. Wagenknecht attributes Mark 
Twain’s failure to find a satisfactory ex- 
planation of life itself to the fact that the 
great writer lived in an age when the 
foundations of one civilization were crum- 
bling and those of the one which was to 
follow had not yet become securely based. 
Much of Mark Twain’s life was spent in 
groping for the truth which he felt to 
exist somewhere but which he was never 
able to find. It is a splendid tribute to 
the man’s life and work that, as Mr. Wagen- 
knecht properly states, “we have nobody 
to take his place.” Truly, “we can no more 
think of the late nineteenth or the early 
twentieth century in America without think- 
ing of him than one can think of the years 
of the Civil War without seeing in imagi- 
nation the long gaunt figure of Abraham 
Lincoln.” 


New England 1830-1933 


“Silas Crockett,” by Mary Ellen Chase 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 

$2.50). 
444, N 1830 the village of Saturday Cove 
| (Maine) was neither well-nigh de- 
serted in winter nor in the summer de- 
pendent upon the bank accounts of New 
York and middle western millionaires. It 
was instead an integral part of the world 
at large, supplying ships for every ocean 
and men and boys who knew even the 








MARK TWAIN’S MISSISSIPPI 
An illustration from ‘‘Mark Twain’s America” 


New Books 


.Ultime Thules of six continents far better 
than they knew the wharves and piers of 
Portland.” 

These sentences give the essence of Mary 
Ellen Chase’s finely wrought novel. She 
traces the decline of New England through 
four generations of a sturdy seafaring 
family—from Captain Silas Crockett who. 
in 1830, proudly sailed the seas as master 
of a Yankee schooner, to his great-grand- 
son who, in 1933, was only too glad to have 
work in a herring factory at 25 cents an 
hour. “Silas Crockett” bears-a strong re- 
semblance to Miss Chase’s last novel, “Mary 
Peters,” and there is room for the criticism 
that she should turn to other fields. But 
on the other hand this book is so much 
better than “Mary Peters,” is so much 
richer in writing and in feeling, that Miss 
Chase’s numerous admirers will thank 
her for having revisited familiar scenes. 


Scott’s Novels and Himself 


“Sir Walter Scott,” by John Buchan 
(New York: A. L. Burt Co. $3). 

N THIS book we have a vivid, readable 

life of one of England’s great novel- 
ists. The author is peculiarly fitted to 
write it, as both he and his subject have a 
strong bond in common; love of the Scot- 
tish border country. 

Buchan points out clearly and with much 
substantiating detail that the novels of 
Scott are simply a reflection of the man 
himself, a fact often overlooked by super- 
ficial students. Scott’s politics, his early 
environment, even the difficulties of his 
later years are projected by his many novels 
into the realm of a fiction really founded 
on disguised fact. 

Such books as Buchan’s life of Scott will 
do much to waken a modern appreciation of 
this great master who is too often neglected 
in favor of inferior modern products. 


For Amateur Astronomers 
“Handbook of the Heavens,” edited by 
Bernhard, Bennett, and Rice (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. $1). 
ERE is a good book for the amateur 
with an interest in astronomy that 
does not extend to the complicated mathe- 
matical equipment which 
a professional must have. 
The constellations are 
simply, graphically de- 
scribed, and the charts 
which explain them are 
clear. Photographs illus- 
trate an excellent, con- 
densed account of what 
we know of the moon’s 
eerie surface, its weird 
mountain ranges and 
fantastic changes in tem- 
perature. The planets 
are treated in a similar 
manner. Books of this 
kind should have a wider 
reading. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 


Should government funds to provide employment for Americans be 
used to buy foreign goods? Can we prosper without 
trading with foreign nations? 


THESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week to 
week. We believe that readers of Tue AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 
become acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to be taken as the opinions of the 
editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


John: Mary, you are always ready to fly 
to the defense of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. I wonder, however, if this won’t be 
too much even for you. Money appropri- 
ated by the United States government for 
use by the PWA, the purpose being to give 
Americans employment, has been used to 
buy German steel. It is giving work to 
Germans instead of Americans. As one 
newspaper puts it, that is “industrial trea- 
son.” So it seems to me. What do you 
think of it? 

Mary: Did it happen to be a Hearst 
newspaper which spoke of the purchase as 
“industrial treason”? 


John: Yes, it was a Hearst paper, but 
what’s the difference? Ordinarily I don’t 
agree with the Hearst papers. You know 
that. But in this case I think they told the 
truth. 


Charles: I’m not familiar with the facts 
in the case. What, exactly, were the cir- 
cumstances under which the German steel 
was imported? 

John: The Triborough Bridge Authority 
of New York was allotted a little over $44,- 
000,000 by the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works. Part of this was 
a loan, part a grant. A bridge was to be 
built with this money. The reason the gov- 
ernment, acting through the PWA, gave 
the gift and the loan was that it wished to 
have the work done so that Americans 
might find employment. The idea was that 
many men would be employed building the 
bridge, and that others would have work 
making the materials which were to go into 
the bridge. Construction work of this kind 
adds to the demand for steel and other 
construction materials, and this stimulates 
the steel industry and gives work to men in 
the steel mills as well as to the men actu- 
ally engaged in the building of the bridge. 
But part of the material for this bridge was 
bought from Germans. The steel was im- 
ported from Germany. This gives employ- 
ment not to Americans but to Germans 

Charles: How much German steel was 
bought? 

John: I think it amounted to $19,000. 


Charles: That wasn’t a large part of the 
material used in the bridge, was it? 


John: No, but why should any German 
steel be bought? 

Charles: I am inclined to agree with you. 
I think American-made materials should 
be used in the building of projects paid for 
by the PWA. If the object is to find em- 
ployment for Americans, there’s no sense 
in buying foreign materials. I’m not inter- 
ested in giving profits to American steel 
companies, but I am interested in increas- 
ing orders for steel from American mills, 
as this will furnish work to more American 
steel workers. But I must know more about 
this particular case before I come to a con- 
clusion. Might it be that this particular 
steel—the $19,000 worth ordered from 
Germany—was a kind of steel needed in the 
building of the bridge, but a kind not manu- 
factured by the American mills? There 
are certain building materials which must 
be imported, you know. 


Mary: I can answer that question. The 
man who gave the order for the German 
steel says that this particular quality was 
not made in America. He says he has 
tried to get the American steel companies 
to put out a product similar to the German, 
but that they won’t answer him. So he 
had to buy the German steel. 

John: Are you sure that is true? 


Mary: No, I’m not sure, but I presume 
it is. At least the matter should be investi- 
gated before we jump at conclusions about 
the buying of this foreign steel. 

Charles: Are cases like this very general? 
Is much of the PWA money going for for- 
eign materials? 

Mary: No, it isn’t. Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, who is head of the PWA, 
says that so far as he knows, out of tens 
of thousands of contracts which have been 
let for the purchase of materials, not only 
by PWA but by other departments of the 
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lieve that within the last few days that has 
been raised to 25 per cent. If the American 
price is as high as $35, even, the American 
product must be bought. But if the Amer- 
ican price is as high as $40 or so, and the 
foreigners will pay the tariff and still sell 
for around $30, they may sell to the PWA. 

John: Should they be allowed to do that? 
Why not shut out altogether foreign ma- 
terials to be used on PWA works? 

Mary: Well, there’s only a certain amount 
of PWA money to be spent for relief. If 
American producers hold the PWA up and 
charge very high prices, the PWA can’t 
build so many bridges and other things. 
Fewer people will have employment than 
if the builders of the PWA projects get 
their material where they can get it cheap- 
est, even if they have to buy from foreign- 
ers. Then there will be more money left 
in the PWA fund, and more projects can 
be constructed, giving work to more people. 

John: But part of the money will have 
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government under relief appropriations, 
there are only two cases of purchase of for- 
eign materials, and the two purchases were 
small, 

John: I’d like to know whether that is 
exactly true or not. Perhaps Mr. Ickes 
doesn’t know of all the cases. I think there 
should be an investigation by Congress to 
see what is happening. 

Charles: Doesn’t the PWA try to dis- 
courage the buying of foreign materials in 
any way? 

John: Yes, it has certain rules on the 
subject. The foreign materials mustn’t be 
bought, unless they are as much as 15 per 
cent cheaper than the cheapest American 
goods of the same kind. 

Mary: This 15 per cent is also in addi- 
tion to the tariff. If a foreign article which 
sells for $20 pays a tariff of 50 per cent 
before it can be imported into America, 
and a 50 per cent tariff is not at all unusual, 
it must pay a tariff of $10. Even though it 
sells abroad for $20, it must sell for $30 in 
America plus the cost of shipment. Even 
without any PWA rule, it can’t be sold in 
America unless the American price is over 
$30—let it be remembered it sells in the 
foreign country for $20. Now the PWA 
says that the foreign article can’t be bought 
here merely if it is a little cheaper—it must 
be at least 15 per cent cheaner. And I be- 


been sent abroad. It will have gone to for- 
eigners, 

Mary: And what will they do with it? 
Why, they will spend a large part of it, 
probably, buying things produced in Amer- 
ica. We must buy things from foreigners 
in order that they may have money to buy 
things from us. So even if a few Americans 
lose employment through the PWA’s buy- 
ing things from foreigners, other Americans 
will be benefited. The farmers, for example, 
will gain, because the foreigners can buy 
more of their wheat and other things. 

John: How do you know that they would 
take the money they get for the steel we 
buy and buy American wheat with it? 

Mary: They wouldn’t take this same 
money, perhaps, but in the long run they 
can’t buy more from us than they sell to 
us. The people of a nation can’t keep on 
buying if they aren’t selling. If, however, 
they are selling, they can buy, and there is 
no reason to think they wouldn’t buy a 
fair share of American cotton, wheat, and 
so on. Raymond Clapper, who writes for 
the Washington Post, an antiadministra- 
tion paper, by the way, says: “Even in the 
German steel deal, there is a tendency to 
overlook the fact that the price obtained 
by the Germans will be left here, to be used 
either for buying American cotton or pay- 
ing off obligations.” 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 

















Russians aren’t so dumb. When they learn 
that a hateful capitalist plan is the only 
one that will work, it becomes a good Soviet 
plan. —New London Day 





This week’s prize for originality goes to 
Sir James Jeans. Instead of predicting the 
end of the world, he predicted the end of 
the moon. —Boston TRANSCRIPT 

The most effective remedy for tyranny 
of any kind is publicity; it is a dictator’s 
greatest foe. 

—Col. Frank Knox, Chicago 





Herr Hitler, a foreign gossip item relates, 
stands up when he is thinking out new Nazi 
programs. Do take a chair, Adolf. 

—Boston HERALD 





“Italian general argues with Duce.”—News 
note. Well, well, well; that is news. 
—Manchester UNION 





A reactermeter indicated that men drivers 
are quicker than women drivers at putting 
on the brakes, but to provide a really fair 
test, the brakes should be available from the 
back seat. —Louisville Times 





The middle class of people is like the 
temperate zone; the creative strength of 
the world is there. 

—The Rev. Dr. H.E. Fosdick, New York 





Modernity has entered the lives of the 
canine element. In the good old days a dog 
would delight in chewing on a good old- 
fashioned bone. Yesterday a big Irish setter 
was seen chewing the life out of an empty 
can that had “Dog Food” printed on the side. 

—Clay Center DisPpaTcH 





Man is that ingenious creature who in war- 
time can always discover a substitute for 
almost everything except the fighting. 

—Boston HERALD 





I never was much at figures but I don’t 
think I’m the only one in the government. 
—Secretary Ickes 





About the only thing the public can gather 
from the highly retouched communiqués from 
the front is that the Ethalians are hurling 
back the Italiopians. 

—Providence News-TRIBUNE 











SOMETHING TO ] 
THINK ABOUT 

















1. Do you agree with former President 
Hoover that government spending should 
cease and we should return to the gold stand- 
ard? If you were asked to form a platform 
to put against the New Deal, what program 
would you suggest ? 


2. A Republican, in order to defeat Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, must be able to carry the in- 
dustrial East and the agricultural Middle 
West. If this statement is true, which of the 
candidates mentioned would be most likely to 
succeed ? 

3. Why will Germany face serious difficul- 
ties either if she continues her present spending 
program or if she discontinues it? 


4. How have the German people been af- 
fected by the government’s foreign trade 
policy ? 

5. Do you believe the present neutrality pol- 
icy of the United States is adequate to keep 
us out of future wars? 

6. In your opinion, should government re- 
lief funds be used to purchase foreign ma- 
terials? Why? 

7. How does the position taken by Judge 
Hamilton in the Guffey coal case differ from 
the stand taken by the Supreme Court in de- 
claring the NRA unconstitutional ? 


REFERENCES: (a) Nazi Economics at 
Work. Current History, October, 1935, pp. 
21-26. (b) Germany’s Heavy Burden. The 
Nation, August 7, 1935, pp. 145-146. (c) 
Germany’s Economic Outlook. Current His- 
tory, February, 1935, pp. 613-615. (d) New 
Deal and a New Constitution. Atlantic 


Monthly, November, 1935, pp. 617-624. (e) 
Penny Wise and Election Foolish. The New 
Republic, October 30, 1938, pp. 321-323. (f) 
America Is Conservative. The American Mer- 
cury, October, 1935, pp. 129-134. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Eritrea (ay-ree’- 
tree-a), de Bono (day bo’no—both o’s as in 


go), Graziani (graht-see-ah’nee), Manuel 
Quezon (mah-noo-el’ kay’son—o as in go), 


Badoglio (bah-do’lyo), Peiping (bay’ping), 
Hopei (ho’pay—o as in go), Shantuag (shahn’- 
doong), Chahar (chah’hahr), Shans (shahn’- 
see), Suiyan (soi’‘ywahn), Kenji Doihara 
(ken’jee doy-hah’rah). 
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Hoover Attack on Spending 
Stirs Talk About 1936 Campaign 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


his advisers, however, do not believe that 
the government is borrowing enough money 
to create a dangerous situation. They 
think that recovery is coming in the coun- 
try. They expect private industry to em- 
ploy an increasing number of men. This 
will cut down the relief burden. The gov- 
ernment will be able to reduce the appro- 
priations for work relief, and at the same 
time the government’s income from taxa- 
tion will go up, as private business im- 
proves and as people are making more 
money. It is thought that probabiy the 
government’s expenses for work relief may 
be cut down half a billion dollars during 
the next year, and that the government’s 
income will increase half a billion dol- 
lars. This will materially reduce the 
tremendous deficit, and the administration 
leaders hope that two years from now, the 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


Whose recent attacks on the New Deal have made 
him a force to be reckoned with. 


outgo will be no greater than the income— 
in other words, they hope to balance the 
budget by that time; that is, in 1938. 

By that time, the national debt will be 
well over 30 billion doilars. It will have 
been increased by perhaps 20 billion dol- 
lars during the depression, but this, in it- 
self, will not be alarming, so the govern- 
ment leaders think. They call to mind the 
fact that the national debt was increased 
by around 25 billion dollars during the 
World War, and it was being rapidly paid 
off during the prosperous times that fol- 
lowed the war. The Democrats also 
point to the fact that they alone are not 
responsible for increasing the debt. There 
was a heavy deficit during the last year of 
the Hoover administration. They say that 
any administration in time of depression is 
obliged to feed the hungry, and to make 
loans to some of the industries which 
would, otherwise, go into bankruptcy. 
Loans should also be made to the owners 
of farms and homes to prevent foreclosures 
of mortgages. 


Administration Policies 

So much for the administration’s de- 
fense of its spending policy. This policy, 
as we have said, is likely to be the big 
issue of the next campaign, but there will 
be other issues. One of these will be the 
agricultural program. The administration 
has established the AAA. Through this 
plan, it has undertaken to raise farm 
prices. It has helped the farmers to cut 
down their production so that they may 
not produce more than they can sell. It 
has given them money to pay for the loss 
they sustained in keeping part of their 
land out of cultivation. This money is 
raised by a tax on the sale of farm products, 
a tax which is finally borne by the con- 
sumers of the things the farmers raise. 

The administration has also done some 
work which may come under the head of 
National Economic Planning. For ex- 
ample, it is trying to reorganize the soft 


coal industry. Through the Guffey coal 
act, it creates a commission which is to 
fix prices of coal in different sections of 
the country, and which is to establish 
wages and working hours. The govern- 
ment has also assumed a certain responsi- 
bility for taking care of people in stranded 
areas, or areas in which industrial activity 
has dried up permanently, so that the 
people no longer have employment. It is 
trying to take certain kinds of farmlands 
out of cultivation, planting them to forests. 
Through the TVA, it is undertaking to 
establish new industries in the Tennessee 
Valley, and to help the people find a means 
to steady employment. It is trying to 
work out means whereby farmers will have 
cheap electricity. 

Then there is a part of the administra- 
tion program which may be called “re- 
form” measures. Laws have been passed 
regulating the formation of new corpora- 
tions, and the sale of their stock to the 
public; regulating the stock exchange, 
drastically regulating holding companies, or 
corporations which own and manage large 
numbers of electric companies. 


The Opposition 


Thus far we have explained the adminis- 
tration’s policies from the standpoint of 
the administration’s leaders. We have out- 
lined the Roosevelt program as the New 
Dealers see it. Let us now turn to the 
opposition. Nearly all Republicans con- 
tend that the administration has spent too 
much money. They say that it has been ex- 
travagant and that it is piling up debts so 
rapidly as to create a dangerous situation. 
Most of them adn-t that some borrowing 
may have been necessary during the depres- 
sion. Nearly all of them admit that the 
government has been obliged to spend 
something in order to relieve hunger and 
distress. But the opposition is well united 
in the argument that the administration 
has spent more than it should have spent. 
Most of the Republican elements declare 
that the government should not engage ex- 
tensively in public works; that, in case of 
actual need, it could relieve the need of the 
unemployed more cheaply by making out- 
right gifts, or loans, to local governments, 
allowing the cities or counties to spend the 
money in the relief of the unemployed. 
They say there would be less red-tape about 
this kind of program, that it would not 
center authority in Washington, that it 
would leave things in the hands of the 
local governments, and it would save a great 
deal of expense. 

Much is made of the charge that the 
national government is playing politics in 
its relief work. It is contended that the 
men selected to have charge of relief are 
appointed for political purposes, that a 
great Democratic machine is being built 
up in this way, and that communities are 
being denied money which they need, if 
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GOVERNOR ALF LANDON OF KANSAS 


Who went to Ohio to make a speech which showed that he is thinking much, these days, of national 


politics. 


their leaders do not fall in line with the 
administration’s policies. 

Most of the Republicans challenge the 
Democratic argument that the spending 
policy is not dangerous. They say it is. 
They believe that the public debt is rising 
so fast that people will become afraid, 
after a while, that the government’s bonds 
will not be repaid, that they will stop buy- 
ing the bonds, and that, in order to get 
money to carry on the vast expenditures, 
the government will issue paper dollars. 
This will cause the value of the dollar to 
fall. Prices will rise. In other words, we 
will have inflation. Is this charge true? 


The Hoover Position 


On other points of the Roosevelt pro- 
gram the Republicans will perhaps divide. 
Former President Hoover represents what 
many have called the “Old Guard,” or 
conservative elements, of the party. He 
condemns not only the President’s spend- 
ing policy, but most of the other features 
of the administration’s program. He at- 
tacks particularly the Roosevelt money 
policy. He thinks that the devaluation of 
the dollar, and the going off of the gold 
standard were unnecessary, that they shake 
the confidence of the people in the dollar, 
and consequently make inflation probable. 
The former President also attacks the at- 
tempts of the administration at what he 
calls a “planned economy.” In his recent 
speech he made a ‘great deal of this point. 
He did not speak in much detail. It ap- 
pears, however, that he opposes strongly 
such undertakings of the government as 
those represented by the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, the TVA, and the Guffey 
coal plan. It also appears that the former 
President is in opposition to the AAA. 
Certainly most of the eastern Republican 
leaders criticize the administration’s agri- 
cultural program. They argue that it has 
raised prices and increased the cost of liv- 
ing of consumers. They are thinking par- 
ticularly of those who live in the cities. 

This attack by the eastern conservative 
Republicans upon the administration’s agri- 
cultural program illustrates, however, a 
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SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 


Who declared in a recent press conference that his mind was fully made up. 


He did not say he would 


attempt to gain the Republican nomination, but he did declare that he was 
ready to make speeches anywhere. 


He is virtually certain to be one of the leading ‘‘favorite sons’’ 
in the Republican National 


Convention. 


difficulty which the Republicans will face in 
the campaign. The AAA, though un- 
popular in the East, is very popular in the 
West, especially in the Middle West, where 
the farmers are in the majority. 


Other Republican Leaders 

A good many Republican leaders be- 
lieve that the Republicans will win the in- 
dustrial eastern states anyway, even though 
they do not come out strongly against the 
AAA. They think, however, that the 
party cannot win the election unless it 
carries some of the middle western as well 
as most of the northeastern states. They 
think, therefore, that the party should ac- 
cept the AAA, or something similar to it. 
This is the position of candidates like 
Governor Landon, of Kansas. He is a 
fairly conservative Republican, and has 
brought about a balance of the Kansas 
budget. He would, therefore, it appears, 
be popular with Republicans everywhere 
who want to emphasize governmental econ- 
omy. He accepts the essential features 
of the Roosevelt farm program, and many 
Republicans believe that he could carry 
the middle western states while _ still 
holding the party strength in the East. 
This gives him great strength as a candi- 
date, though it brings him in conflict with 
the element in the party which supports the 
position taken by former President Hoover. 

Another element in the party is repre- 
sented by Senator William E. Borah, of 
Idaho. Senator Borah says the party can- 
not win merely by attacking the Roose- 
velt administration. It must have a posi- 
tive program which will help the country 
during the critical years that lie ahead. In 
his attack on the Republican “Old Guard,” 
Senator Borah seems to be trying to head 
off the Hoover candidacy. Perhaps he 
hopes to win the nomination for himself. 
At least, he would like to influence the 
policies of the party. Senator Borah 
argues that one of the big troubles in the 
country comes from the fact that a rela- 
tively small number of large corporations 
have control of too much of American in- 
dustry. These corporations, he thinks, are 
establi-hing monopolistic prices. They 
charge too much for goods, increasing the 
cost of living of the people. Senator 
Borah thinks that the Republicans should 
go on a crusade against monopolies. He 
thinks they should go back to the so-called 
“trust-busting” program of the Theodore 
Roosevelt days. 

At the present moment, the three Re- 
publican candidates who are receiving most 
attention are the three men whom we have 
just named: former President Herbert 
Hoover, Governor Alfred Landon, and 
Senator Borah. Other candidates who 
have come into considerable prominence 
include Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
who was reélected two years ago at a time 
when few Republicans were chosen, and 
Colonel Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News. The position of 
these men is quite a little like that of 
Governor Landon. They do not go so far 
in their denunciation of the New Deal as 
Mr. Hoover does, but they attack the 
spending program and other important ad- 
ministration policies. 





